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very rough manner.   Disraeli, deep in debt, could not possibly
afford all the outlay in money this entailed^

The representation of boroughs sounds like a fairy tale, for
some were represented and some Were not. In open boroughs
the electors numbered a favoured few, being sometimes certain
people with a property qualification, sometimes the mayor and
corporation. In closed and pocket boroughs the seat became
private property and even bribery was useless. There, unless a
candidate knew the right people, he stood no chance whatever
of being elected. Unlike Gladstone at Newark, Disraeli had no
pocket borough at his disposal.

Elections, in short, were a matter either of pure bribery or
pure jobbery, which explains his repeated failures to secure a
seat. Not until Wyndham Lewis jobbed him in at Maidstone
could he hope for success.

If he made no progress towards Westminster, at least he
shone more and more in drawing-rooms. At that period
Almack's, a species of private dance club, was the chief meeting-
place of society. Great and beautiful ladies ruled Almack's with
a rod of iron, and breeches and silk stockings were de rlgueur for
gentlemen. The Duke of Wellington himself once tried to gain
admittance when wearing trousers, but even in his case the
inflexible rule could not be broken, and he departed into the
night. Disraeli duly crashed Almack's, under the aegis of Lady
Tankerville, and thereafter could consider himself to have
arrived.

At this stage Mary Anne and her husband begin to enter more
and more into his life. He lunched with them on the occasion
of^a review in Hyde Park, which their house overlooked, but
evidently Mary Anne occupied his thoughts to a very small
degree, because lie suggests to Sarah the idea of marriage with
another lady, adding that he would never marry for love, because
all his friends who marry for love or beauty either beat their
wives or live apart from them.

It may or may not have been the influence of Almack's, To
counteract Almack's there is a record of his meeting at Mary
Anne's house, Joseph Bonaparte, and his beautiful daughter.
One would assume that for the moment Almack's found itself
echpsed. The spoiled Disraeli, going to see a new play by Sheri-
, dan Knowles with Mrs. Norton, makes the comment that public
entertainments are tedious, but ni a private box with a fair com-
panion less so. Even at that, this period sees him thinking a
great deal of marriage. He seems to have realised that rooms in